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To a PAMPHLET intitled 


A Second LET TER. to the Banks. of 
AST OCEAN, Wwe: 


FT HOEVER ai to ſcrutinize 
into Miniſterial Conduct, ſhould be 
of incorruptible Integrity, deep Pe- 
netration, cool Reflection, ſound and unbiaſſed 
Judgement. The ſincere Patriot, thould be 
united with the able Politician. 


. To miſlead others, i in * of hav- 

ing inconſiderately impoſed upon Ourſclyes, 

is dangerous to Society; but to deceive Them 
deſignedly and corruptly, is not only pernici- 

dus in its Effects, but highly criminal in the 

Atteropt. 

B EveRyY 
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Every Man who reaſons, ſhould have 
received Conviction; before he endeavours to 
convince. What is a Point of Prudence in 
private Argument, in publick Debates, where 
a Nation is concerned, becomes a moral Duty. 


He, who makes Himſelf Judge of national 
Tranſactions, ſhould be well aſſured, that He 
has the whole complicated Scheme of Opera- 
tion, before his View. Truth and Impartiality, 
' ſhould be the ſolid Baſis of his Scrutiny ; Can- 
dor and Politeneſs, ſhould be the Ornament 
of the Superſtructure. 


os 2 ſhould manifeſtly appear, that he Fx 
not exclaim againſt the M „but againſt 
their Meaſures: That He 13 neither con- 
ceived, any perſonal Malice againſt them, nor 


ignominiouſſy adopted, the envious Animoſi- 
ties of Others. 


Ir is needleſs and ſuperfluous, to priſe ſs 
diſintereſted Principles. If the Heart is 


warmed with Celeſtial Patriot Fire, the clear 
lively Sparks, will glow in every Sentiment; 
but, if It burns with the infernal Heat of 
Diſcord, the foul Flames will blaze through 


the 


[3] 


the Cloud of Faction, and diſcover the latent 
ba FOG, 


Brok We cenſure political Meaſures, We 

ought to be well apprized, of the Motives 
which dire& them. I am far from thinking 
the Syſtem of Politicks, ſo intricate, as ſome 
vainly imagine—To a Man of clear Concep- 
tion and ſound Judgement, no Subject is myſte- 
rious, with which He has the Means of making 
Himſelf acquainted ; but few are admitted, to 
ſo cloſe an Inſpection into the political Engine, 
as to diſcover every minute Spring, on which 
the Motion, of the whole implicated Ma- 
chinery, depends: They who are, ſhould not 
examine It, as a Child gazes on the Mechaniſm 
of a Watch, but, ſhould know the Uſe of 
every Wheel, and the Deſtination of the ſmal- 
leſt Movement, to the Perfection of the Whole. 
This accurate Inſight, is neceſſary to direct Us, 
in ſuch Diſquiſitions. If We judge wrong, 
the Honeſty of our Intentions, cannot atone 
for our Miſtakes: For where We officioufly 
undertake to criticize, Errors in Judgement, 
are unpardonable. 


How inexcuſable is He therefore, who 
errs 1 ? Who by falſe Alarms, and 
| L 2 unfair 
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unfair Suggeſtions, would raiſe Commotions, 
and foment Diviſions, within his native Land— 
Ts there a Puniſhment, within the Reach of 


Torture, too rigid for ſo black a Crime? 


Tun Writer, 3 is procantes by virtuous 
Principles, will addreſs himſelf to the Judge- 
ment, in a candid and impartial Manner : But 
He, who is influenced by vicious Motives, 
will write to the Paſſions—He will not ſo 
much labour to convince, as ſeek to inflame. 
Ranting and Declaiming, will ſupply theWant 
of Reaſon and Argument, and .be n 
to diſguiſe his Malevolence. 


Tur Strokes of 8 from the Hand 
of Virtue, never fall unmerited, and always 
with Reluctance; they are ſuch, as a darling 
Son, receives from a tender Parent, who 
trembles, while he chaſtizes: But, when 
Proſtitution holds the Laſh, it is like a Scourge 
in the venal Hands of a Hangman; it is as 
harmleſs as a Feather, if you can bribe. Him 


to be gentle; if not, it lacerates like the . 
of a Scorpion. 


AN Author, who attempts to analyze the 
'Stheme of State, ſhould write like a Scholar, 
reaſon 


1 

reaſon like a Man of Senſe, and cenſure like 
a Gentleman. If he thinks it his Duty to 
make Remonſtrances to his Superiors, the 
Nature of Subordination, and a Regard to 
Decency and Manners, require him to offer 
them with Deference and Reſpect. 


I PROPOSE to examine how far a Pamphlet, 
intitled A Second Letter to the People of England, 
is conſiſtent with theſe Principles. 


Ir a Poverty of Stile, and Violation of Gram- 
mar, ſuit the Language of a Scholar; if draw- 
ing Concluſions without Premiſes, and ad- 
vancing Premiſes without Conclufions, become 
the Reaſoning of a Man of Senſe; if Abuſe 
and Scurrility, are agreeable to the Behavior 
of a Gentleman—The Author, is — in 
every Character. 


1 AM ſenſible, that in the RISE of this 
Examination, I ſhall have Occaſion to urge 
ſome unpopular Reflections, with Reſpect to 
foreign Forces. I therefore entreat the Reader 
for a while to deveſt himſelf of Paſſion and 
Prejudice, thoſe cruel Enemies to Reaſon, and 
I hall then, with Pleaſure, udn myſelf to 
10 Judgement. | 

Ir 


[6] 
- Ir is a difficult Taſk, to anſwer Arguments, 
which are incongruous and immethodical. 
But I will endeavour, to reduce this Chaos of 
Abſurdity and Contradiction, into the moſt 
regular Arrangement I am able, the better to 
_ expoſe the Folly and Fallacy of the Writer. 


III unluckily betrays his Ignorance of our 
| Conftitution, 1 in the very firſt Paragraph. 


te IN all D (ſays he) conſtituted 
e like this of which you have the good For- 
© tune to be born Members, where the 
% Legiſlative Power is the People's Right, and 
the Executive belongs to the King, indeed 
„wherever it is of the mixed Kind, it is im- 
9 poſſible, from the changeable Nature of all 
& human Inſtitutions, but the Balance which 
© ought to be between the Prince and the 
15 Subject, muſt be deſtroyed, and the Scale 
te preponderate ſometimes on one Side, and 
i ſometimes on the other,” 


LET me aſk this Adept in Politicks, by 
what Authority he deveſts his Sovereign of a 
Share in the Legiſlative Power. Is not that 
Power lodged in the Parliament of England? 
Is not that Parliament compoſed of the King, 
„ the 


121 

| the Nobility, and the Commons ? (which lat-. 

ter are the Repreſentatives of the. People). Is. 

not the Aſſent of the Peers, Is not the con- 

current Deed of the Sovereign, neceſſary to 

the Completion of every Legiſlative Act? How 

1 then has he preſumed to exclude Two Parts 
out of Three, and veſt it ſolely in the People? 

Let this daring Inſolent tremble at his 
D and know that, by the 13th of 
Car. II. c. 1. — To affirm, that Either or Both 


Houſes of Parliament, have a Legiſlative Power, 
without 5 King, is made a Fee bo 


1 "Us next Paragraph contains the 3 Re- 
flection as the foregoing, but in other Words 
« Such (ſays he) is the fuftuating State of all 
* Things, that no opulent Nations can long 
proceed in the right Way, without frequent- 


« ly returning to the firſt Principles, on which 
e they were eſtabliſhed,” _ 


Tuts i is te Bs true political Cant. This i is a 
trite Obſervation of Machiavel's, But He 
has not ventured to explain what he means by | 

Firſt Principles; nor, indeed, has his Maſter - 
delivered himſelf with any Preciſion on that i 
Head. If our Author intended by Reaſon 
and fair Argument, to convince : the Reader of 


any 


a * 


1 81 


any Abuſes in Government, in Conſequence 


of a Deviation from it's original Principles, 
it was incumbent on Him to ſtate, what He 


apprehended thoſe Principles to have been at 


their firſt Inſtitution; and then to ſhew in 
What Particulars They have been infringed. 


I Hz goes on with the Kunene 


« juſtly —— the Eta of eſtablifhing 


ce *Enghſh Liberty on a rational Plan of Go- 
4 vernment, yet the Conſequences of Mens 
« Purſuit of Power may be ſuch, that the 
ce Equilibrium which was then ſettled may be 


«loft, and the Scale incline too much on one 


« Side. When this ſhall happen, England, 
4 to preſerve its Liberties, ſhould again at- 


« tempt to vindicate the TON of her 


& happy Conſtitution.” 


WHAT Equilibrium was then ſettled ? How 


was the Plan of Government eſſentially altered 


at the Revolution ? The Perſon of our Gover- 


nor was, indeed, happily changed; but the 


fame Form of Government remained. But 
what would he inſinuate in this Sentence? 
What Danger is there, that the Scale will 


incline too much on one Side? Does not a 


happy 


— 


[.9 1 
happy Harmony, ſubſiſt between the three 
Eſtates of the Kingdom? Has any Attempt 
been made to violate the Liberties of England? 
The moſt induſtrious Malice cannot produce 
an Inſtance. But let us obſerve what a ſedi- 
ditious Inference, He draws from theſe un- 
warrantable Premiſes. 1 . 


«Tp (ſays he) it be lawful to hls the 
te deſpotic Deſigns of a Sovereign who may 
<< be taking grgantic Strides to ſubyert the 
«Laws, and ſetup an arbitrary Power on it's 
t Ruins, it muſt be juſt to reſiſt every other 
<« Part of our Confthurion which may invade 
the Rights and Priviledges of their Fellow 
2  Subjetts. 3 | 


War a dreadful chi has he deſcribed? 
But is Any ſuch Monſter coming to ſtride 
over us? Let us not be afraid. He ſtarts at 
Giants of his own Imagination. — Here I 
cannot help obſerving, as an Inſtance of his 
Learning, that, zochrding to | grammatical. 
Conſtruction, He has made the Sovereign. a 
Fellow Subject. This is a new Kind of 
aut a Fi igure of his nene ö 


In the next Place, He opens a new v Piece of 
r — The Commons of England 
C ( aays 


— 
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* (ſays he) are the Repreſentatives . the 
Cl People ; Five Hundred Men are entruſted 
« with the Liberties, Properties and Privi- 
«Jedges of Millions If this Number, 
elected for the publick Good, inſtead of 
Þ ſupportin 9 the Honor and Prerogatives of 
© the Crown, protectin g their Conſtituents 
and the People, ſhall at any Time be ven- 
« dering the Sovereign. dependant. on bis 
0 M nr, fleecing the Millions to enrich the 
« Hundreds, and betraying their Country- 
% men to iniquitous miniſterial Views, can 
« the People of this Land, the Millions, the 
« Men of Property and Underſtanding, till 
Lovers of their Country, be condemned 
« for oppoſing ſuch pernicious Proceedings, 
% Or J, your Fellow Subject, for knocking 
1 at your Breaſt, and awaking thoſe Hearts 
+86; A which ſleep ſupinely inattentire to 
| mer be 8 Danger.” 


"= 


4 WnO is this noiſy Declaimet; wh covers 
traiterous Falſehoods, under the Maſk of ſuch 
ſeditious Suggeſtions ? Who is this 3% Egotiſt, 

who rudely knocks at your Breaſts, to raiſe 
falſe Alarms, that he may take Advantage of 

Four inteſtine Commotions! 7 Whoever he i IS 
Beware how you admit him; for he has nei- 


; | ther 


[ 11 1 
cher Honeſty to ſerve, nor Senſe to entertain Pm 


you : He is a defigning, obtruding Viſitor, 
not fit to be received, into a worthy Man's 


Society. 


In. the next Plhggrapk | he ee 3 IR. iN 
. has been lately e with no ſmall . 

< Induſtry, that the P——t, as a Legiſlative , 
„Body, has a Right to make what Law it 

* pleaſes; and our Repreſentatives, once elect- 

«* ed, are accountable to No One for their | 
4 Proceedings.” was al 


UNDoUBTEDLY theP t has a Right, 
to make what Law It pleaſes ; and our Repre- 
ſentatives, are accountable to No One for their 
Proceedings—No further, than as every Man 
is morally accountable, for the juſt Diſcharge, | 
of the Truſt repoſed in Him. They are 4 
choſen from among the People, to act for 
their Welfare; and, for that Purpoſe, are 
admitted to a more intimate Acquaintance with | 
the State of Affairs, than it would be conſiſtent | 
with Reaſon, to receive the Mulcitude, What 
often ſeems deſtructive, at a Diſtance, appears 
ſalutary, upon cloſe Inſpection; And if out 
Repreſentatives were to explain their Cond uct, 


in Order to reconcile their Proceedings, to our 
0 0 haſty | 


1 12 1 5 
haſty, turbulent Apprehenfions, They might : 
be obliged to diſcover ſecret Operations; which 
Diſcovery, might fruſtrate the Succeſs of ' 
Meaſures, depending for the public Good. 
According to the Nature of All Governments, 
there muſt be an unlimitted Power ſomewhere: 


And in our happy Conſtitution, that Power 1 is 
wiſely lodged, in the Parliament. 


Bur He ſays — © Nothing can be a more 
e fatal Inſinuation to the Ear of an Engliſh- 
te man than This, if It ſhould find — 
40 tance among Mankind. x 


I 1Nacins He meant to ſay among Us— 


For It appears to be of no Conſequence, how 


the Reſt of Mankind receive It; and He can 
hardly ſuppoſe, that All Mankind, are Engliſb- 
men, But let Us attend to what follows — 


« Man (He ſays) from the very Nature 
* of his Being can never be ſuppoſed to dele- 
gate a Right to his Repreſentative, con- 
« trary to his own Welfare and Felicity, 
% much leſs a Whole Nation to it's own De- 
e ſtruction. Ne quid Detrimenti capiat Ref 

“ publica is the Condition of bis being choſen 
* and appointed I | 

* T 


[13]. 


Wt s therefore (He fays) an Abſurdity to to 
4 imagine that Men can delegate a Power of 
« jinjuring Themſelves to Thoſe who are 


10 elected for the public Welfare.” 


To which I anſwer, That to 8 any | 


Man ill delegate ſuch a Power, may be 


ſomewhat abſurd : But to imagine that He 
can, is no Abſurdity at All. Whoever parts 


with his Power to Another, reſigns It through 
the Confidence He repoſes, in the Abilities 


and Integrity of the Perſon, whom He has 
choſen to repreſent Him ; and to a& for His, 


and the public, Welfare. A Confidence in 
moral Honeſty, is the Baſis of All civil Tranſ- 


actions; and, if Men are ſometimes deceived 


in their Opinions of Each Other, They muſt 


according to the Nature of Things, ſuffer for 


their wrong Judgement. But if Conſtituents, 
when They have choſen their Repreſentatives, 


were allowed, to make any partial Reſerva- 


vation, of Power, to Themſelves, It would 


deſtroy All Order, introduce Confufion, and 


ſubvert the very Foundations of Government. 
When they have transferred their Power, 


They cannot, ought not, to reſtrain, or pF 
the Execution of It, 


HE 


—— —ͤ 2 — wy IS IL ITT — - 


[14] 1 

H purſues his Refle gion i in che following 
Words — © To chuſe Men as national Repre- . 
1 ſentatires and Protectors of the publie 
« Good, and then ſu ppoſe that They have a 
* Right to act contrary to the Intereſt of their 
Conſtituents, is to imagine that Phyſicians 
<« who a1 are : choſen t to! ſuperintend and cure the. 
Sick in Hoſpitals, have a Right to kill their © 
Patients if They Plaſe-,. . 


„ 4 4 121 & * 1 


As It is natural for Men to talk in "KY 
ter, One would ſuſpect, from this elegant 
Illuſtration, the Author to be a Phyſician, _ 
If 10 — It is much to be feared that, He is 
doubly a Quack - — - both as a N and 2 


Doctor. 


IN the following Paragraphs, ! He attempts 
to be ſophiſtical. He ſays, 


_ is the Cuſtom of All Thoſe 3 pre- 
1 ſume to defend the preſent Ad—n to aſk, 5 
« in Oppoſition. to Thoſe who complain = j 

« the Mal- Conduct of Affairs, whether We 2 5 
10 not governed by Laws legally inſtitoted.” fa 


To which He anſwers by aſking on 


cc Ir 


1 e 


Cv 


= 


* r F 15 1 nes 
l Ir an any | He? can i be gad he le; pally » A 
e ſtituted which may be en er acted 13 Men en 
© choſen contrary to Law, a excceding the 
4c Deſign of their Inſtitution * If Bribery and 


e Coe} influencing ingt the Elections of the 


oy natural Repreſentatives "of This Kin gdom 
« are abſolutely contrary to the eſtabliſh. ed 
« Laws of this Realm; can then the Member 


« who is choſen by Means of corrupt. Influ- 


«© ence and Perjury, i in direct Oppoſition , to 


: * the Legiſlature, be 1150 endowed with 
« the Power of making 


aws! py 


Tuts curious Piece of Sophülkey Was, no 
doubt, intended to mean ſomething. If He 
would inſinuate, that the Seats of Thoſe, 
choſen by Bribery and Corruption, ſhould be 


"vacated, and their Acts annulled, as contrary 


to Law, He talks abſurdly. | 
_ApmrTTING Bribery and Corruption it 
the Sake of Argument) yet if the Electors 
are ſuch as have a Right to vote, the Repre- 
' ſentative, is well choſen, by Virtue of their 
 Suffrages, Why? Becauſe He is appointed 
y ſuch Perſons, in whom the Law has, for 
"their own Benefit, lodged the grand Priviledge, 
of 


of electing Members to repreſent Them. No 
Matter, as to the Legality of the Election, 
Nuo Animo They gave their Voice. Suppoſing 


1̃ corruptly Have They in Reaſon, or Juſtice, 

2 Right to take Advantage of their Corrup- 

tion? A multo fortiori, ought They not to be 

* more ſtrongly concluded, by their own venal 
l ee 


SAL. the Million, the Men of Fo 
* Underſlanding, be admitted to ſay Our 
Members are illegally choſen - They have 
10 Right to make Laws, for We were bribed 
to elect Them. Are there not Laws to 
force Men, ſo far as Laws can conſtrain Them, 
' to be true to their own Intereſt ? Are there 
not Laws ſubſiſting, to puniſh Bribery ? But 
ſhall Repreſentatives, appointed by corrupt 
Conſtituents, be deemed illegally choſen, and 
diſqualified to make Laws? If fo — Who 
are to ele& new Members? Will Men, who 
have been corrupt in One Inſtance, be more 
"honeſt in a Second? Will They, who have 
violated their Conſcience, abandoned theic In- 
tereſt, and ſtained their Souls with Perjury, 
ſor preſent. pecuniary Profit — Will They, 
be more ſerupulous on a like Occaſion, when 
expoſed. to _ fame Temptations ? ? Will 

"+ Sy 


+ 
They not rather, already ſunk in Infamy, be 
more open to Seduction, and more prone to 
Proſtitution. To think otherwiſe, is moſt 
_ egregious Stupidity ! Either ſuch Members 
are legally elected, Or we -can have no Re- 
preſentatives at All. 


Bur (ſays He) — © If this Queſtion be 
«© anſwered in the Affirmative, tell Me then 
«© the Difference, between the Ideas which 
attend the Words Legal and Illegal.“ 


Tuis is the firſt Inſtance of his Modeſty. 
And, in Compliance with his Requeſt, I will 
endeavour to render the Meaning, of Thoſe 
Terms, as level to his Capacity, as I can. 
But I beg Leave to premiſe, that, in explain- 
ing what is legal, and illegal, I do not mean 
to ſpeak of Acts, with a View to Morality, 
but only of the Legality of publick authori- 
tative Acts, exerciſed * Virtue of ſettled 
Frinte 


soch Acts her are illegal, which are per- 

formed by Perſons, not having Authority, to 

warrant the Performance of Them ; Or, who 

having. Authority, are compelled to execute 

their Power, in' a Manner contrary to their 
D Will: 


(87 
Will: Ee fic & Converſo. But, If They 
do an Act, which They have a Right to per- 
form, and do It ſpontaneouſly, though in- 
fluenced by corrupt Motives, the Act is not 
therefore illegal, though the moving Princi- 
ple is immoral. The Law puniſhes the bad 
Intention, which guides the Act, but cannot 
vacate the Act Itſelf. The Law cannot force 
Men to act with Honeſty ; It can only puniſh 


Them, whenever They appear to have been 
diſhoneſt. 


AGAIN, In all Acts, the Law wiſely con- 
ſiders who is to be benefited. If an Act is for 
the Advantage of the Doer, and He executes 
It corruptly, The Law, which is the Per- 
fection of Reaſon, will not ſuffer Him to 
take Advantage of his Iniquity, and fruſtrate 
his own Deed. The Law, therefore, conſi- 
ders the Act as legal, though It declares the 
 Motives, on which It was eſtabliſhed, 


criminal. 


IT is an abvious Abſurdity, to Every One, 
who has the leaſt Glimmering of Common 
Senſe, that an Act calculated for the Benefit 
of the Doers, ſhould be annulled, becauſe 
concluded, by a Number of corrupt Perſons, 

Where 


, 

1 
t 
c 
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where the ſame corrupt People, muſt again 


have a Share, in the Re- performance of It. 
The Voice of Reaſon and Juſtice, pronounce 
the A& legal, and the Authors of It, puniſh- 
able for their Corruption. — But I waſte too 
much Time, in anſwering ſuch futile Ar- 
guments — For as Cicero obſerves — Stultum 


eft abſurdas Opiniones accuratius refellere. 


Arx having condeſcended to admit, that 
_ ſuch Members are authorized to make Laws, 


He aſks, 


* IF an Act is once paſſed the Houſe of 
6 Cs, does It follow that It muſt be ab. 
ce ſolutely complied with without Complaint 
t or Remonſtrance, eſpecially if It contain 


c Conditions deſtructive to All that is valua- 


«© ble among Men? Are the Laws of England, 
“e like Thoſe of the Medes and Perſians, to 


„ remain unalterable, becauſe They are 


cc made.” 


What would this inſidious Queriſt intimate? 
Had He but reflected with Honeſty and Im- 
partiality, on a remarkable Ogcurrence of re- 
cent Memory, He would not have aſked this 
Queſtion. Was not the Repeal of the Jew 

| | D 2 | | Act, 


Act is once paſſed the Houſe of C 


[ 20 \ | 

Act, an ever memorable Inſtance that our 
Laws are not unalterable? Was It not the 
ſtrongeſt Argument of the Perfection of our 
Liberty? Did not the popular Clamor, pre- 


vail againſt the Judgement of P——t, and the 


Opinions of All judicious. Men? 


BuT what does He mean by —, if An 


That Houſe is but One Part of the deny 
Body, and a Bill does not take the Name of 
an A, till It has paſſed the Other Two. 


Bur let us attend to the ſeditious Suggeſ- 
tions, which follow : 


ce I IMAGINE (ſays He): that It will be 
* allowed Me, that Laws which violate the 
C Conſtitution, create Inequality in the 
« Courſe of diſtributive Juſtice, pillage the 
Many to enrich the Few, Alter the prima- 
« ry Diſpoſitions of human Nature, ſacrifice 
the private Good to public Emoluments, 
“ and Eng:iſpþ Property to foreign Intereſt, 
« are ſuch Laws as even a P t legally 


* choſen can hardly have an Authority to 


6 _ enact,” 


Bur 


OM 
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Bur how is the Conſtitution violated? How 
is «Taal created, in the Courſe of diſtri- 
butive Juſtice ? How are the primary Diſpo- 
ſitions, of human Nature, altered? — Unleſs 


in the Author's own ungenerous Boſom — Theſe, 


and the Train of deteſtable Suppoſitions which 
follow, have no Exiſtence, but in his own 
wicked Imagination. He brings no Evidence 


of any Act committed, or even attempted, to 
warrant ſuch Inſinuations. No One, but the 
Fiend of Faction, could have connected ſuch 


a Chain, of diabolical Intentions. 


Ir our Conſiitutlon is in any Way violated, 
it is by our Exceſs of Liberty. Licentiouſneſs, 
is incompatible with the Conſtitution of every 


Government; And the Author himſelf, is a 


living Example, to what a ſupreme Degree, it 
is indulged among Us. Can there be a more 
cenvincing Proof, of the Lenity of our Go- 


vernment, than that He, who has endeavour- 


ed to blaſt the wholeſome Fruits of M—— 1 


Labour, with the peſtilential Breath of Ca- 


lumny, and has uſed ſuch Terms of Inſolence, 
as He would even tremble, to offer to his 
Equals is yet, permitted to walk at large, 
and, at Liberty to repeat the Inſult? But to 
proceed —— He fays, 
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% Wren Charles the Firſt preſumed to levy 
it Taxes on his Subjects without their Conſent, 
ce this Deſign was not oppoſed by Them be- 
&* cauſe it proceeded from the King, but be- 
% cauſe it was contrary to the Conſtitution, 
< and illegal: In like Manner, whenever a 


« P t ſhall enact Laws deſtructive of 
<« the public Good, ſuch Proceedings will be 


« equally contrary to the Conſtitution, and 


« if ſuch TranſaQtions in a King are juſtly 
« denominated Tyranny, tell Me by what 
« Name I ſhall diſtinguiſh ſimilar Deſigns, if 
cc ever They are found in a Houſe of C— : 


I deer coruſeſs that, in ſack Caſe, I could 


not recommend an Epithet. Nor indeed 


would I prefume to offer One, for I know no 
Man more happy in the Choice of harſh Ap- 
pellations, than the Author. But I own, that 
I cannot diſcover any Parallel, in the Caſes 
He compares. For ſurely there is a wide 
Difference, between an Attempt of the King's 
to do an Act, which may be in Oppoſition to 
the fundamental Principles of our Conſtitution, 
or againſt the Force of particular prohibitory 
Laws, and—The enacting of Laws, by the 
Authority of P t. In the firſt Inſtance, 
the Act would be apparently illegal; in the 

ſecond, 
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ſecond, tho it may prove prejudicial in it's 
Conſequences, it is nevertheleſs legal in it's 
Inſtitution. Whatever is done by Pt, 
is legally enacted. Their Act, is the Act and 
Deed of the whole Nation. And though, as 
Men, They may miſtake the public Intereſt, 
yet, as Legiſlators, They cannot act illegally. 


Bor let us obſerve 1 a contradictory 


Illation, He deduces from theſe miſtaken 
Principles. He ſays, 


ce Ip oppoſing the arbitrary Efforts of a 
« Sovereign were Acts of the moſt heroic 
« Nature, and laudable Deſign, if paſſive 
« Obedience to a crowned Head be the 
ce Heighth of Slavery, learn from thence that 
« Oppoſition to illegal Proceedings in K—— 
ce or C——, is equally Praiſe-worthy and vir- 
te tuous: Without behaving in this Manner, 
<« jt muſt be granted, that Reſiſtance to the 
« Kings of Old was a perſonal Pique, and 
ce not patriot Juſtice ; Reſentment againſt the 
<« individual Man, and not a Vindication of 
cc your Juſt Rights. Thus you ſee that Tyran- 
<« ny is the ſame from whatever Source It 
* ſprings; and the Arguments and Truth 
which "3000986 our Fore-fathers in Oppo- 


«« fition 


Theſe Sallies of Puerility, might be Matter 
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« ſition to One Head though ſurrounded with 
© A Diadem, will ſupport you in the ſame Be- 
% havior againſt any Hydra-headed Miniſter, 
& or Hundred-handed Briarcus, which may 
© attempt to ſcale the . of your 
1 — 


WHAT an inconnective Harangue is this ? 
After having endeavoured to eſtabliſh a falſe 
Analogy between the Body Politick ſole, and 
the Aggregate Body, which repreſents the 
whole Kingdom, and to perſuade you, that 
It is equally the ſame, for the firſt to act 
againſt the Law, and the Latter, to enact bad 


Laws — He ſuddenly drops Part of his Ar- 


gument, and applies his Inference ſolely to the 
Miniſter ; whom He has converted into that 
poctical Monſter, the Son of Titan, who was 
ſuppoſed' to have had F w Heads, and a 
— Hands, 


71s lach intolerable Bombaſt, the Language 
of a Man who propoſes to reaſon ? Do theſe 
School Boys Scraps of Erudition, add to the 
Weight of Argument? Are theſe poetical | 
Flights of Imagination, ſuitable to a Subject 
which demands the moſt ſolid Judgement! 


of 


te] : 

| of Deriſion, if Miſchief, did not lurk within 
the Heart of Ignorance. If the Heaven of 
our Conſtitution, was not ' defended by the 
Guardian Angels of our Liberty, indeed, the 
Sons of Violence and Rapine, (excited by 


ſuch infernal Spirits) might ealily invade the 
bleſt Abodes, 


Wr come now to the main Point in View, 
which relates to Subfidiary Forces. 


„ IBELIEvR (ſays He) it may be juſtly aſ- 
<« certained a Maxim in Politicks that no Na- 
« tion which can defend itſelf, and effectually 
* annoy it's Enemy, ſhould ever retain mer- 
« cenary Troops for theſe Purpoſes To 
<* ſupport this Opinion (He ſays) there ſeems 
„to be many Reaſons not eaſily contro» 

oy verted. . 


\ 


I BEG Leave to premiſe to the Reader, that 
. theſe Reaſons, which He boaſts of, are drawn 
from Machiavel. But I ſhall examine Them, 
in the Order They ſtand, and conſider how 
far They are applicable to the preſent Junc- 
ture: And I flatter Myſelf that my Reflections, 
on his Arguments, will ſufficiently demon- 
irate, that Subſidiary Forces, are abſolutely - 
E nceceſſary, 


[ ni. | 
neceſſary, for the Intereſt, ang Security of 
this Kingdom. 


Fist, ſays He — © The Money with 
ce which the Aid of a mercenary Army is 
« purchaſed muſt. be a Diminution of the 
« Wealth of that Kingdom which pays them, 
<« and therefore detrimental as it leſſens the 
© pecuniary. Wg of the People. 


Wnar a an amazing Diſcovery i is this y The 


more Money we pay, the Leſs. We have left ! 


This trifling Objection, will lie equally againſt 
every Farthing We expend. For, undoubt- 
edly whatever Sum We pay, is a preſent Di- 
minution of our Wealth ; but the Queſtion is, 
whether it is laid out, with a Proſpect to our 
Intereſt and Advantage? For, if it is pru- 

dently diſpoſed of, though it will immediate- 
ly leſſen our pecuniary Strength, yet in the 
End it will increaſe our Riches, and add to 


our Proſperity. And this will evidently ap- 


pear to be the Caſe, in the Circumſtance now 
under Examination. 


SECONDLY, He ſays ce All mercenary, 


14 Soldiers muſt for ever be deficient in that 


cc nating Spirit, which the Love of their 
ns "VO 


1 27 1 
* Country infuſes * che Soul of f enary 
" Native. nn 


Turs ſeems dhulble. But Ja us not be de- 
ceived, and impoſed upon by Speculative Ar; 
guments. Experience, drawn from paſt Ex- 
amples, is the ſureſt Guide, on'all preſent, 
and future Occaſions. Natives, tho' uſed to 
the Field, have as often been found deficient 
In this animating Spirit, as Mercenaries ; and 
all Natives will ever be deſtitute of it, who 
have not been long inured to military Diſci- 
pline. Let Us look back to the Year 1715 — 
It is well known that at that Time, the Natives, 
the Militia, regardleſs of the Honor of their 
King and Country, abandoned their Poſts, 
and yeilded to Confuſion ; and there are living 
Witneſſes, that their Behavior was not leſs in- 
glorious, in a late-Commotion ; though head- 
ed by a Prince, whoſe brave Example might 
'have infuſeda martial Ardor, into the moſt daſ- 
tard Soul; and who led Them on, to fight for 
their Laws and Liberties, (I do not mention this 
as any Reflection on Britiſb Valour, which cer- 
tainly ſtands unimpeached throughout Europe; 
but only to prove, that, this animating Spirit 
is not confined to, or particularly diſtinguiſn- 
able among Natives; and that though among 

E 2 a Body 


a Body of Troops, | Rigs Individual may be 
of perſonal Courage, yet, by not being ſuf- 
ficiently accuſtomed to Diſcipline, They may 
want that warlike Fury, which is only to be 

acquired by being, long and conſtantly inured 
to martial Exerciſes, and, uſed to act in Con- 
cert together. And I ſhall ſhew that it is in- 
conſiſtent with the Intereſt of England to keep 

the Militia on ſuch a perfect military Eſta- 
| bliſhment ; which will remove All Objections to 
Mercenaries, and ſtrike at the 'very Root of his 
chimerical Fabrick.) But to refute this Ob- 
jection, We need only turn our; Eyes on the 
Swiſs Forces. What Soldiers behave with 
more Bravery than They, though They have 
ever been mercenary even to a Proverb? And 
this is eaſily accounted for. For being trained 
up to attend the Service of ſuch as will hire 
their Swords, The Exerciſe of Arms is made 
familiar to Them: From whence They de- 
rive.that Ferocity and Contempt of Danger, fo 
PAs in the Field. 


THIRDLY eo Men whoſe Hearts. are 
* actuated to Battle by venal Views and Pur- 
© chaſe are juſtly ſuſpected to be within- the 
Reach of pecuniary Corruption. That 
Prince and that Army which Money bribes 

| cc to 
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tc to your Aſſiſtance will probaby be brought 
ce to deſert. you by a greater Sum. This 
<« Conſideration ought to eines all Confidence 
«a — Armies.“ eee een ere 


22 War ? May not the ſame Conſideration 
efface all Confidence in our own Forces? Is 
not Hiſtory replete with Inſtances, of Natives, 
who have been bribed, to deſert the Cauſe of 
their King, and Country? Has not the Au- 
thor Himſelf, dared to charge a moſt auguſt 
Aſſembly with Corruption, and can He ſup- 
poſe, that an Army, is more likely to be in- 


cCorruptible, than a Senate? Again — Have 


not Natives, an eaſier nn of deſert- 
ing, than — ne 


Bur chere is another Reach more nd 
which obviates his Objection. For whenever 
Subſidiary Troops are engaged, they are always 
the Forces of ſuch Nations, whoſe Intereſt it 
is, to unite in Oppoſition to the common Ene- 
my; ſo that in this Reſpect (which is the 
main Conſideration) They may be regarded 
as Natives: And indeed, in Contradiction to 
Himſelf, He tacitly admits this Truth, a few | 
Pages after, and 1s involuntarily ingenuous. 
For, attemping to prove, that Subſidiaries, are 

4 | un- 
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unneceſſary to maintain the Balance of Power, 
He aſks this Queſtion — Will Germany, 
be (ays He) conſpire againft it's on Intereſt, 
* to give France the firſt? 


FobnTUTI T- A bireling Army, once 
& victorious, perceiving the People, who in- 
c vited them to their Aſſiſtance, unequal: to 
* the Taſk of defending Themſelves and re- 
1 fiſting their Force, will, in all Probability, 

1 ſet up for r e and een their 

A ebe 

n like the ul. is a an Objeftion ; 
for if it lies equally on one Side, it is of no 
Weight. And that it does is evident from 
Hiſtory. Have not victorious Armies, enſlaved 
their Countrymen? Did not Cæſar, with his 
victorious Legions, uſurp the Government, 
and” tread to Empire, on the Ruins of his 
Country? Did not Oliver Cromwell, an Uſurper 
of later Date, by the Aſſiſtanee of his Army, 
fix Himſelf in Power, violate thoſe Laws and 
Liberties, it was his Duty to preſerve, and 
tyrannize over Thoſe, whom he ought to have 
protected? And were not the Inſtruments, of 
theſe tyrannical* Uſurpations, All Natives? 
Common Senſe, will. „ to Every Man, 
. who 
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who will take the Pains to reflect, that it ig 
much eaſier for Natives, to perpetrate ſuch 
Schemes of Tyranny, Sap. egen, "0 

Om, Laſtly, (fays He) - cc A Aves, kk 
« fears He ſhall one Day feel the — 
„ Nation juſtly ne againſt Him 


9 Hirelings in his Service, to 11 with 
<« more Certainty and leſs Danger, that People, 
* which, though He has deprived Them of 
< Arms, he has not yet forgot to fear.” 


This ridiculous Objedtion, is anſwered. in 


the foregoing One: But I beg Leave to add, 
that it would be more practicable for a . = r, 
to ſeduce his Countrymen, to aſſiſt Him in 
ſuch Deſigns. For it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that He will haye more Influence among 
Them, than among Foreigners. Of the For- 
mer many may be perſonally attached to Him 
through Inclination, more engaged to Him 
through Intereſt And All, equally liable 


with the latter, to be retained 1 in his Service, 
by venal Practiſes. | 


Tnoven it may ſeem a beld Aſſertion, yet 
1 * venture to Ws that foreign Forces 
are 
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are in ſome Reſpects leſs ſubje& to Seduction 
than Natives. I believe it will be readily ad- 
mitted, that private Diſcontent and Reſent- 
ment, have often betrayed Men, to act in Op- 
poſition to the public Welware : And it will 
| ſcarce be denied, that Commanders, have 
carried into the Field, private Piques againſt 
Miniſters, and a general Diſguſt, againſt their 
leading Countrymen at Home. Are not ſuch, 
more open to the Allurements of Intereſt and 
Ambition, whoſe Souls, are already tainted 
with the envious Rancor of Malice and Ani- 
moſity, than Foreigners, who are free from 
ſuch malignant Principles. 


Tuus much for his IE Reaſons, 
As to his general Arguments againſt Subſidiary 
Forces, They are eaſily refuted. 


He endeavours to prove, that, in Caſe of 
2 Deſcent from France (which He acknow- 
ledges practicable) We are provided to repel 
the Attempt with our own Forces. He com- 
putes the Number of Inhabitants in Great 
Britain and Ireland at Two Millions; and 
then aſks, 


«WHAT Force, allowing the Armies of the 
| TJ" French King to be ever ſo numerous, can 


cc be 
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© be embarked and landed with any Proſpe& 
cc of Succeſs againſt fo formidable an Army 
« as Two Millions of Men able and willing 
| © to bear Arms in their King's and Country's 
« Defence? And then concluſles, that, 


« TT is ridiculous to offer a Reaſon i in Vins 
« dication of this Truth.” 4 


| W as it may appear to him, a 
ſhall nevertheleſs attempt it. 


Ir S e by all judges, in martial Af- 
fairs, that vaſt Numbers, even of diſciplined 
Troops, are rather incommodious, that uſe- 
ful; that All above 30,000, ſerve only to 
breed Confuſion; much more ſo then, if 
They are raw and unexperienced Soldiers, 
To prove what is advanced, let us recur to 
Hiſtory, Did not Alexander, over-run the 
World, with a Handful of Men? Was not - 
the innumerable Army of Xerxes, defeated by 
an incredible Inferiority ? Were not Czſer's 
Forces, far inferior, in Numbers, to Pompey s? 
But to give up this Point 


II is admitted, on all Hands, that it is poſ- 
ſible for the French, to land 30000 Men. If 


* 
* r — os as up ww I oro APC ee * 
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biku ſhould happen — Allowing, that our two 


Millions would ſacrifice every Man, yet, will 
the Lives of ſo many French Men, compen- 
fate for the Ravage and Deſolation, of our 


the Spoiling of our Ground, perhaps, 
the 3 of our Towns and Villages, and 


the long Train of horrid Calamities, which 


attend an Invaſion ? Will not England have 


woful Reaſon, to lament her Succeſs ?-Moſt 
certainly. It is therefore greatly imprudent 


in Us, to reſt our Safety, on a Confidence of 
repelling the Enemy, when landed — It is our 
Intereſt, it is our. Duty, to take the moſt ef- 
fectual Meaſures, to prevent Them, from 
making the Attempt : And I ſhall prove, in 
it's proper Place, that there are no other 
Means, to divert Them from an Attempt of 
this Nature, but by engaging the I 
of Subſidiary Forces. 


it Us is will a Mr, of common 
« Underſtanding, and Patriot Intentions, 


te truſt the Security of this Kingdom, to 


« the good Inclinations of his Enemy ? If He 
e does, and a Deſcent ſhould prove ſucceſſ- 
_ * ful, with what n will He repel Them ? 


Will 


Native Land? The French, may bear the 
IS of their Soldiers; but how ſhall We ſuſ- 


4 
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ec Will a Multitude of Men, unaccuſtomed 
« to Obedience, Diſcipline and Arms, like 
e the Teeth of the Dragon ſown by Cadmus, 
<« Start up and become Soldiers in an Inſtant 


4 at his Command.” 


Was thinks that They will? To anſwer 
him in his own Way — It would be as ridi- 
culous, to hope for ſuch ſudden Perfection, as 
to expect Him, to become wile, in an In- 
ſtant — As n ſprung out of Jupiters 
Brain. 


| Bor let Him not be afraid, The Mr 
will not truſt the Enemy's good Inclination — 
The Mr, uſes All the Precautions, within 
the Compaſs of human Wiſdom, to prevent 

Them from making a Deſcent; which is 
more prudent, than barely to conſider how to 

repel Them, when landed, 


Bur — how he foams * Exclamation 
in the ſucceeding Paragraphs, 


4 „ ange (ſays he) che baſe Defence 
ce of foreign Mercenaries, muſt They be called 
* in to your Aſſiſtance ? Heſfians and Dutch, 


Germans, Hanoverians, and Ruſſians / Muſt 
F 2 Theſe 
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ee Theſe be brought in to aſliſt the once brave 


ce 
cc. 


cc 


8 


Engliſb, in repelling the Foes of their 


t Native Land? Abject degenerate Thought! 


And yet, if an Invaſion be made from France, 
what ſtronger Reaſon have You to hinder 
Them from being ſent for at this Time, 
than during the laſt War, when Dutchmen - 
and Heſſians, to the eternal Infamy of Eng- 
land, were landed in this Iſle, to protect 
You againſt a Rabble of rebellious Higb- 


landers, Yourſelves diſarmed, and incapable 
* of Defence ? Where then is the Abſurdity 


of ſuppoſing the Enemy ſhould attempt an 
Invaſion againſt ſo ſmall an Oppoſition as 
the Troops of England? Or that a M | 


who has already applied for foreign Aid, 


ſhould again recur to the ſame Expedient | 
of ee Aſſiſtance? 


« Tyvs then the Reaſons againſt your be- 
ing armed lie only in the M——r's Breaſt, 
and are relative to Him alone ; His Defigns 
may poſlibly controvert the public Good 
and thoſe Mercenaries which will deſtroy | 


your Liberties, may coincide with his 
Schemeg: Is He not then the Tropos, 


which benumbs your natural Faculties of 
War and Reſiſtance ? The Source from 


Fe © whence 
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c whence innumerable Calamities will flow 
ce to this once happy, free and marſhal King- 
“ dom? Thus then your Weekneſs conſiſts 
*« only in your Want of being intruſted with 
t thoſe Arms which are purchaſed by your 
& Contributions, and in your Strength be- 
e ing with-held by the arbitrary Will * 4 a 
i Mr.“ 


WurRE will this unmannerly Railer end? 
Who preſumes to reaſon on Subjects with 
which He is totally unacquainted, and, to 


ſupport his Arguments, by F acts — 
falſe. 


Wirn what Regard to Truth, can he dare 
to ſay, that We were diſarmed, in the Time 
of the late unnatural Troubles? Was not the 
whole Nation in Arms? Were not Aſſociations 
formed, and Companies raiſed, throughout 


the Kingdom ? Were not the Militia, in . 
Counties, drawn out? 


WII what Juſtice does he JOY the 
8 with keeping Arms from our Hands? 
Are We not provided with the Militia, 
throughout England and Wales ? Are not ſuch 
Militia, governed by the Statuts Laws of the 
Reahn ? 


By 


E388} 
By thoſe Laws, whenever The King ſhall = 
thittk it neceſſary, and for the Safety of the 
Kingdom, and declare his Orders to the Lords 
Liewenarits, Cc. The Perſons 'empowered, 
are required to raiſe the Militia: And certain- 
hy The Sovereign, is the proper Judge when 
the Exigency of Affairs, demands — attual 
Service. 


Ir would be contrary to the public Welfare 
and Security, not to referve their Aſſiſtance, 
till ſuch Time as it ſhall be thought abſolutely 
tequiſtte. By the Statute of Car. II. it is en- 
acted « That there ſhall be a general 
* Muſter of the Militia, but once a Year, 
te and then not to continue above four Days 
without ſpecial Direction; and that for train- 
te ing ſingle Companies, Muſters may be made 
* four Times a Year.” And this II 


ene for way wiſe Purpoſes. 


Bor our Author aſks — © If Men unac- 
te cuſtomed to Obedience, Diſcipline and 
0 Arms, will become Soldiers in an Inſtant?” 


Ir is evident what He would inſinuate by 
this Reflection. He would have the Militia 
| keptin Arms, and inured to military Diſci- 
pline: Not conſidering the Inconvemencies 
which would follow ſuch a Practiſe, Ir 
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Ir Houſekeepers were obliged to attend in 
Perſon, They would have ſuch frequent 3 — b 
cations from their Buſineſs, as would pro 
very deſtructive to their Intereſt: And if Thor 
were forced to pay a Perſon to do Duty for 
Them, it would become an inſupportable 
Expence to Them — Not to mention, that 
Such as are hired for that Purpoſe, are choſen 
out of the Dregs of the People, -who ate 
ufed to the low and laborious Duties of Life : 
By which Means, there becomes a Vacancy in 
thoſe Offices, which occaſions a general Stag- 
nation in the trading Syſtem. Porters and 
Carmen, are as eſſentially neceſſary to promote 
the vigorous Circulation of Trade, as Shop- 
keepers and Merchants: And, if We weaken 


the leaſt Branch of Induſtry, We ſhall ener- 
vate the whole Body of Trade. 


| i Qi is a trading Nation, kind our Trade 
is yearly increaſing. If the Militia, were fixed 
ona regular military Eſtabliſhment, it would 
require ſuch an Attention to Diſcipline, and 
ſuch frequent, nay continued, Practice, as 
maſt entirely withdraw Them from All other 
Employment and Occupation ; and totally De- 
roy, the Spirit of trading Induſtry, which 
is the very Life and ſupport of England, - ; 


04] 


EY is an en T ruth, that the ExerZ 
ciſe of Arms, renders the common People, 
idle and diſſolute. It learns Them, to be ra- 
pacious, fraudulent, and cruel. The Hours 
of Idleneſs it allows, make Them acquainted 
with Vices, which Labour, keeps. from their 
Knowledge. And, it is abſolutely againſt the 
Policy of a Trading Nation, to encourage it's 
Inhabitants to a military Profeſſion. It would 
be more for the Advantage of England, to in- 
creaſe the annual Subſidiary Sum, rather a 
weaken the Spirit of trading Induſtry; 
which, it's Proſperity entirely depends, = 
which, will repay Us, with ample Intereſt. 


Ver, though our Militia are not ſo ſer- 
viceable as if they were conſtantly trained, 
and expert in performing all the various Evo- 
lations They are nevertheleſs uſeful, in 
Caſes of Emergency. 'They ſerve to awe and 
quell, the diſaffected at Home——and, if 

properly diſpoſed of, may be of Uſe in Battle. 
For though They are certainly more ſubject 
to be diſordered than diſciplined Troops, yet 
a ſkilful Commander, may order Them in ſuch 
a Manner, as to prevent any ill Effects from 
their Confuſion : And then their Numbers, 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly ſerve to ſtrike a Terror, into o the 
Enemy. 


Aca IN, ſuch a numerous Body as the Mili- 
tia kept on a ſtrict military Footing, would be 
always in Readineſs for Commotions; and 
might be eaſily ſeduced to difturb the public 
Peace, and enſlave Thoſe, whom They were 
trained to protect — by the wicked Influence 
of ambitious and diſaffected Commanders; 
or the turbulent Leaders, of diſcontented Par- 
ties — Which, to our Misfortune, infeſt Eng- 
land, more than Any Nation upon Earth. 


| Inprep, ſuch an Eftabliſhment, may very 

well ſuit the Policy of ſome of the Cantons 
of Switzerland, where the Government is al- 
together popular — But it is quite incompati- 
ble with Ours. 


To ſtrengthen theſe Obſervations, I beg to 
refer the Reader to hiſtorical Proofs: And 
He will recolle& the Romans and other Na- 
tions, owed the Loſs of their Liberty, to 
theſe Men, As therefore, it is repugnant to 
the Genius of this Nation, and the Nature of 
our Conſtitution ; to keep the' Militia on any 
other Terms of Diſcipline, than ſuch as the 
Law has wiſely preſcribed, and as it is neceſſa- 
G 
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< be probably urged that England and its De- 
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ry, to maintain a ſufficient Number of regylar 
Forces, always ready for our Service, it will 
follow, from Reaſons which I ſhall aſſign, 


cc 
cc 


cc 


that ſuch Forces, muſt be Subſidiaries. 


Bur, (fays Our Author) — “ As it may 


fence are not the Sole Object of having 
Recourſe to Subſidiary Troops, let Us exa- 
mine what it is. 


cc ie of Power, that faſinating 


deſtructive Sound, ſo much in Uſe fince the 


Revolution, ſo productive of Wars, even 


-more ridiculous than Cruſades and Combat- 


ing Saracens, for recovering the holy Sepul- 
chre, demands the Attention of this Realm; 


or this political Equipoiſe being once deſtroy- 


ed, England muſt periſh, alike with all the 


Powers of Germany, and France be poſſeſſ- 
ed of univerſal Monarchy: No Chimera 


can be more viſionary than this Idea of fear- 


ing univerſal Empire and balancing the 
States of Europe. Will Germany conſpire 
againſt its own Intereſt- to give TP: 


the firſt | pe” 


2 ee 105 Us however (ſays He) accede to this 


cc 


Propolition, that the Balance of Power is 
cc an 


r 
cc an Object worthy the Attention of this Na- | 
© tion, as our M —y chuſes to inculcate to 
© our Belief. 


« UNDER the Sanction of this Conceſſion, 
* are the Arms of France a more reaſonable 
« Object of Dread to this Iſland, than to the 
Princes of Germany | ? Is our Danger, di- 
ce vided as We are from our Enemy by the 
« Sea, with Powers ſufficient to reſiſt All 
« Attacks greater than that of thoſe Princes, 
4 whoſe Dominions are hourly open to hoſ- 
ce tile Inroad and Rapine, by the firſt March 
ce of the French Army? What Claim have 
“ They, or what Pretext can be urged, to 
ce induce this People at any Time to hire the 
«© Troops of theſe very Princes to defend 
« their own Territories? 


Tris laſt Quære, is neither Senſe nor 
Grammar. But however, it is obvious, what 
He would ſay — And This, with the fore- 
going Interrogations, might be properly urged 
if the Facts were fairly Stated. 


Ir We paid Subſidies, for no other Pur- 
poſes, than to enable Them, to defend their 


own Territories, it would be an unpardonable 
G 2 Folly, 
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Folly, and Profuſeneſs. But the Caſe, is far 
otherwiſe — For We grant Them Subſidies 
not barely to defend their own Territories, but 
to act offenſively, and attack the common 
Enemy in our Cauſe, whenever We need 
their Aſſiſtance. Though our Danger, divid- 
ed as We are from the Enemy by Sea, may 
not be ſo immediate as Theirs, yet neverthoe 
T* it may be as great. 


Bur I do not mean to cavil about Degrees 
ef Danger — It ſuffices, for my Purpoſe, that 
it is admitted on All Hands, that We are ex- 
poſed to Danger: And even our Author, is 
forced to confeſs — That his Confidence in 
« Armies is much ſtronger than in Fleets; and 

that a Deſcent on this Realm, divided from 
e the Continent by ſo narrow a Channel, ſo 
ſuddenly paſſed with a favourable Wind 
ſecreted by the Darkneſs of the Night, is 
too practicable on Undertaking, and may 


be accompliſhed in Spite of all naval 
<« Oppotlition.”' 


cc 


_ T navE already ſhewn, the Folly of con- 
fiding in ſuperior Numbers, on ſuch an Oc- 
caſion; and the precarious Event, of our En- 
deavours to repel Them, when landed. I 

have 
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have likewiſe ſtated our miſerable Condition, 
even upon the Footing, of the moſt Sanguine 
Succeſs: — Does not Reaſon, therefore, dic- 
tate to Us, to-make ſuch Provifions, and en- 
ter into ſuch* Connections, as may effectually 
deter Them, from making an Attempt, every 
Way, ſo deſtructive to our Intereſt? And how 
is This to be effected, but by keeping Forces, 
to check Them on the Continent? 


In Caſe of a Rupture with France, We 
ſhould be hourly open to Invaſions, did not a 
Conſideration of their own Safety at Home, 
operate in our Favour. They know, that an 
Undertaking of that Nature, would weaken 
their Forces, and expoſe Them to the Inroad 
of our Subſidiaries. They, divert the French 
from an Attempt ſo dangerous to this Nation, 
by keeping 28 in Motion on the 


Continent. 


Can there be a more Areadful Scene, than 
for a Trading Country, as Ours is, to be made 
the Seat of War? Admit, that We gain 
the moſt complete Conqueſt, Ambition can 
deſire, and that not a ſingle Enemy, eſcapes 
our Vengeance — yet, even then, We ſhall 
have Cauſe, to moan our Victory. If We 

| are 


| 


1 

are defeated, We are abſoluely ruined; if We 
conquer, our Ruin is but protracted. From 
this dreadful Alternative, our Subſidiary 


| Forces, ſhelter and preſerve Us. 


Bor to argue with the utmoſt Impartiali- 
ty — And agree, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
Motives, to reſtrain Them, The French ſhould 
hazard a Deſcent. If That ſhould happen, as 
it is contrary to the Intereſt of this Nation, to 
maintain the Militia under ſuch Regulations 


as are contended for — How, (as the Author 
obſerves) can We oppoſe our Standing Forces, 


againſt Them, with any Certainty of Succeſs? 
Or, allowing that We are ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt and defeat them, yet how ſhall We be 
able, (even with the Aid of the beſt diſciplin- 


ed Militia) to take Vengeance on our Ene- 


mies, for our Loſſes; without the Aſſiſtance, 
of Subſidiary Forces? Without their Help, 
We can, at beſt, only act defenſively : And 


ſhall England, always be fighting pro Aris 


& Fecis, and not make Repriſals, by at- 
tacking the Invader in her Turn ? And where 
can We raiſe a ſufficient Number of Forces 
of our Own, to annoy Them, on the Con- 

tinent? Or if we could, How can We afford 


the Expence of tranſporting, and maintaining, 
| ſuch 


F.-2 

ſuch a numerous Body, there? And unleſs 
We can take Revenge of them by ſuch Means, 
how ſhall We obtain a Recompence, for the 
Injuries We may Suſtain 1 ? 


Prkhars it may be anſwered, that we 
ſhould endeavour to take their Ships, and 
ruin their Commerce. To which I reply, 
That This, would by no Means, prove a 
competent Remedy. Firſt, France does not ſo 
much depend on commercial Intereſt, as We 
do. Again— The Succeſs of Naval Affairs, 
is, of all others, moſt Precio + At Sea— 
Wind, Weather, and Tide, often combat 
againſt Us. Even our Author allows, that 
his Confidence in Armies, is muſt ſtronger 
than in Fleets. If therefore, our Armies, are 
not ſufficiently powerful, to oppoſe, and pre- 
vent the Deſigns of, the French, it will follow 
that, while We are taking their Ships, and 
ruining their Commerce, They might over- 
run, and ruin our Country. 


As n our ſtanding Forces are not 
ſufficient to oppoſe Them; and as it is in- 
conſiſtent with the Nature of this Kingdom, 
to keep the Militia on a more ſtrict military 
Eſtabliſnment Or, to give up theſe Points, 

and 
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and admit of ſuch a Militia, and ſuppoſe that 
with Them, We are ſtrong enough to defend 
Ourſelves——yet, as it is highly deſtructive 
to our Welfare, to wage a defenſive War, 
within our own Dominions, which, if ſuc- 
ſeſsful, can be of no Advantage to Us, and 
if otherwiſe, would be attended with inevita- 
ble Deſtruction It is indifputably our In- 
tereſt, it becomes an Act of Neceſſity, to be 
provided with Forces, on the Continent, to 
deter Them, from ſuch an Undertaking; and 


to revenge the Loſſes, We may ſuſtain from 


their Hoſtilities, if They dare to riſk a Deſcent. 


AGAIN, if France, was not obliged to main- 
tain ſuch a numerous Army, to withſtand 
the Forces combined againſt Her, She might 
appropriate that immenſe Expenſe, towards 
ſtrengthening her Naval and Marine Powers, 
by which Means, She might become terrible 
at Sea, and keep Us in continual Alarms, for 
Fear of Invaſions. 


I am ſenſible, that J have been already te- 
dious on this Head. But 1 hope the Reader, 
will pardon my adding ſome few Reflections, 
dictated by an honeſt Zeal, which makes me 
eager to convince Others, of the Utility of 
Meaſures, 
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Meaſures, which, I am aw ſatisfied, "OT. 
directed for the n Good. 


To give che Author, all the Advantage He 
can deſire— I will even put our own immediate 
Advantage out of the Caſe; and will ſuppoſe, 
that the Subſidies, granted to the German 
Princes, are to enable Them, to defend their 
own Territories; and then I will aſk Him, if 
Our Intereſt is connected with Theirs — Whe- 
ther, in aſſiſting Them, to defend their Ter- 
ritories, We do not receive a reſulting Benefit, 
by protecting our Own, at the ſame Time? 
That our Intereſt is united with theirs, cannot 
be denied ; for ſhould We fit tamely by, and 
ſuffer France, to become their Maſters, what 
more could We expect, than the Favour, 
which Polyphemus granted Ulyſſes — That, of 
being devoured Lat? Where Intereſts are 
united, Does not Reaſon and Juſtice, dictate 
that Aſſiſtance, ſhould be mutual? 


Do not the moſt powerful States court Al- 
liances? Can England ſubſiſt without? Do 
not all Treaties of Alliance, naturally include 
an Obligation of mutual Succour? And as 
our Allies do not want, neither can we fur- 


1 Them, with Men, . it re- 
| > mains, 


[901 
mains, that We muſt aid Them, by our Sub- 
ſidies, to ſupport a ſufficient Body of Forces, 
for our mutual Service, and Safety. 

Tnus it appears, that the Balance of Power, 
is not a mere faſcinating Sound, as lie inſolent- 
ly terms it, but a real Object, worthy our 


Conſideration, and requiſite for our Well- 
Being, and Security. 


| | Bux (ſays He) © In what Manner did 
« They ſubſiſt before the Revolution.” 


In Anſwer to which I ſay — That the Mi- 
litary, and Naval Strength of France, is in- 
finitely Superior now, to what it was, at the 
Period He mentions. It 1s manifeſt to All 
Europe, that She has, long fince, meditated 
the Deſign of univerſal Monarchy : That She 
has invaribly purſued this aſpiring Scheme, 
and fortified Herſelf with every Acceſſion of 
Power, neceſſary for it's Completion; by 
which Means, She is become more formida- 
ble, than ever; more particularly to the 
German States, who are moſt immediately ex- 
poſed to her hoſtile Attempts. "Theſe Conſi- 
derations therefore, make it our Intereſt to ald 


and aſſiſt Them, and, at the tame T ime, 
reinforce Ourſelves. 8 
| N 
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In further Support. of his Arguments, a- 
gainſt continental Intereſts, He goes back, as- 
far as the Reign of King John, which is be- 
tween Five and Six Hundred Years ago — and 
tells Us © That in his, and ſome ſucceeding 
« Reigns, the People refuſed Contributions, 
© to carry on the Wars on the Continent.” 


Wu is this to the Purpoſe ? This proves 
Nothing. It is true, that Examples drawn 
from Hiſtory, in Support of general Propo- 
ſitions, have their due Weight; but where 
the Diſpute is about Particulars, They de- 
cide Nothing. The particular Intereſts of 

Nations, are of a fluctuating Nature; and as 


They alternately change, the Meaſures, in 


Each, muſt alſo vary ; and be accomodated to 
the Alteration: Or Thoſe, who adhere to 


the Old Syſtem, will be enevitably ruined. 
The ſame Rule of Action, which warranted 


Succeſs, at One Time, will prevent it, at 
Another : And it would be as abſurd in a 
Politician, to adopt the Principles of Thoſe 
ancient Patriots, as it would be in a General, 
to arm his Soldiers with Bows and Arrows, to 


fight againſt the Diſcharge of French Cannon. 


BuT He ſays, that — “ Since Our Attach- 


« ments to German Intereſt We have thrown 
H 2 « Millions 
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te Millions into the Scale of that Balance of 
« Pgawer, which never has inclined, nor ever 
* will propobderate on our Side.” 


Was there ever ſo ridiculous an Gen 
tion? If it preponderates on our Side, or on 
any Side, where would the Balance be? The 
Meaning of, preſerving a Balance or Equili- 
brium, is to keep the Scale even, that it may 


not incline, or preponderate, more on One 
Side, than Another. 


« Let Me now (ſays He) lay before you 
ſome Eſtimate of what may be the Ex- 
pence if ever a Deſign of hiring that long 
Liſt of mercenary Blood-Suckers from 


Germany and other Places 'ſhould take 
Place.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Hx then proceeds to ſhew that, in Caſe of 


a War, One Million and a Half, will be yearly 
expended in Subſidies. 


ISnAII not diſpute this Calculation. On 
the contrary, I beg Leave to inſiſt, that the 
Sum is inconſiderable, in Proportion to the 
Number of Troops, it engages in our Service. 
For Inſtance——We are . ſecure of 73,000 
Ruſſians, for the annual Sum of 60,000 /. 


In 


1˙83 1 wi 

In Caſe of a War, that Number is to be made 
up 100,000, which altogether, will coſt Us 
Foo, ooo J. It is well known, that We could 
not maintain, above a fifth Part of our own 
Forces, for the ſame Expence. Troops, re- 


tained in our Service, on ſuch eaſy, friendly 


Terms, are not Mercenary, or Subſidiary 
Forces, but more properly Auxiliaries. 


Bor deſigning, ſeditious Spirits, will en- 


deavour to pervert the moſt uſeful Meaſures; 
and blaken the pureſt Intentions, with the 
livid Dye of Falſeſhood. Every Man of 
Judgement, and Impartiality, will acknow- 
ledge that foreign Forces, are abſolutely ne- 
neſſary, in the preſent State of Affairs. To 
awe France on the Continent, is the only Means 
to divert Her, from making foreign Attempts, 
and executing that vaſt Plan, which She has 
formed to extend her Power, It is the only 
Way, to preſerve Peace in Europe. In doing 
This, We ſhall preſerve our Trade, free and 
uninterrupted ; on which, our Proſperity en- 
tirely depends, and which, will ſoon enable 


Us, to diſcharge the National Debt. 


SINCE even the Prejudiced, are forced to 
acknowledge, that our Confidence in Armies, 
1s 
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is more | reaſonable, than in Fleets: And as 
We are unable to maintain Forces of our 
Own, ſufficient to oppoſe, and check the 
Enemy, on the Continent. — It becomes in- 
diſpenſibly our Intereſt, to unite with foreign 
Powers. And how is ſuch Union, diſgraceful 
to Britain? What Room is there, for this 


Son of Faction, to propoſe the PE ſe- 
ditious Interrogations ? 


Where then will be fled that martial 

« Spirit which animated the Souls of your 
&« great Anceſtors at Creſſy, Poictiers, and 
% Agincourt 7 Is that Engliſi Valour, which 
& knew no Defeat beneath the Command of 
« Malborough, totally annihilated ? 


“ Will you then permit in Silence theſe 
« Foreigners to be brought to your Aſſiſtance ? 
Will you ſervilely ſurrender Vourſelves and 
« Liberties into their Hands for Protection? 


« Will Ye-be the Slaves of German Merce- 
«nar 1 


* 


No. Britain diſdains the Thought. No 
One, but the meaneſt of All Slaves, the ſer- 
vile Tool of diſappointed Party, would dare 
to echo ſuch a Sound, in Britiſb Ears. Will 

Britiſh 


„ | 
Britiſb Bravery be lefs animated, becauſe it 
co-operates with other martial Spirits ? Rather, 
will not Emulation, inſpire it with more vi- 
gorous Ardor? Were not the conquering 


Britons, under the Command of Malborough, 


aided by foreign Powers? Did not a foreign 
General, ſhare the Wreaths of Glory, with 
that victorious Commander? And was This 


ever conſidered, as a Diminution of Britiſh 
Honor ? 


Ir is my Happineſs, to boaſt that I am an 
Engliſoman. But though I honour the heroic 
Courage of my Countrymen, . yet I am not 


blind, nor ungenerous, to the Valour of other 


Nations. Let us look back to the laſt War. 
How did the Hanoverians behave? Were 
They, leſs magnanimous, than We ? 


I NEED not, nay I cannot, applaud my 
Countrymen more than to ſay — They fought 
like Britons. But if Bravery is implied in Bri- 

ton, Briton and Hanoverian, are ſynonimous. 


HRE I leave our Author. His Conclu- 


fion, is the Language of blind Folly, and 


venal Rage. Yet weak and trifling as it is, it, 


nevertheleſs, claims Attention ; but it is ſo 


| daring 


———— — 


. 

daring and inſolent, that it would be almoſt 
criminal to tranſcribe it. It is the ſound of 
Diſcord, blowing the Trump of Sedition. 


Evvxxx true Patriot therefore, Every Lover 
of his Country, ſhould endeavour to preſerve 
Harmony among his Fellow Subjects, and 
oppoſe ſuch malignant Spirits. The moſt 
mean and deſpicable Talents, are ſufficient to 
do Miſchief: And where the Peace of a Na- 
tion is concerned, ſuch Foes to Government 
are not to be diſregarded, becauſe They are 
contemptible. Though They ſtand in the 
loweſt Rank of Ignorance and Infamy, They 
will find Others, weak and wicked as Them 
felves — Eaſy to be deceived, and ready to 
be inflamed. Even this Reptile, who diffuſes 
the poiſonous Venom, which He has ſucked 
from the Creolian Python, may corrupt Some, 
among the Vulgar. 


O unuayyy Britain! Thy greateſt Good, 
will One Day prove thy Ruin. That Liberty, 
ſo dear to Nature, and which Thou alone 
can'ſt boaſt of — That, will deſtroy Thee. 
Such is our Depravity, that We abuſe the 
choicheſt Bleſſings; and convert our Liberty, 
to Licentiouſneſs. 


TE 


1 

- L1CENTIQUSNEsSs, is a fungous Protube- 
rance, which adheres to the wholeſome Body 
of Liberty. As it is dangerous to remove it, 
with the keen Inſtrument of Severity, leſt 
Liberty, expire under the Operation, the poi- 
ſonous Cancer, is ſuffered to corrode the Vitals 
of Liberty. Thus, by Degrees, it's ſound 
and vigorous Conſtitution, will rot and decay; 
and it's Putrefaction, will engender Slavery.” 


Bur let Us endeavour, at leaſt, to retard 
the Progreſs of this mortiferous Corruption. 
Let us try to correct it, with lenient Altera- 
tives. Where They are ineffectual, We muſt 
uſe ſharper Remedies. Though We dare not 
venture to ſeperate this dangerous Tumor, 
We may nevertheleſs extripate the moſt mor- 


bid Particles, to prevent the Contagion's 


* g. 


A REGARD for our Welfare calls upon Us 


to provide againſt Every Thing, which has 
the moſt remote Tendency to endanger our 


Happineſs and Security. The Man who dares 


to queſtion the Legality and Authority of the 
Supreme Judicature, who attempts to corrupt 
the People by malicious Inſinuations, to ir- 


ritate Them by unjuſt Complaints, and intimi- 
IM _ 
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date Them with groundleſs Fears, ſhould be 
confidered as a Foe to Government, and a Re- 
bel to his King and Country. Every one who 
has Penetration to diſcover ſuch dangerous 
Malevolence, ſhould have the Integrity to- 
expole it publickly, and forewarn his Fellow 


Subjects, to beware of ſuch latent Malignity. 


Wuire Ambition 13815 in the Heart of 
Man, while Vanity, is eager for Prefer- 
ment, without Merit to obtain it, while Pover- 
ty graſps at Profit, to repair Prodigality — 
Party Rage, will ever prevail. While that 
ſubſiſts, there will ever be a Chain of Diſcon- 
tent — Down from the falſe Patriot, to the 


_ dependant Tool, who obſequioufly copies 


the ghaſtly Ort TR _ which deforths his 
Patron. 


Sucu ſervile Miſcreants, will be ever ready 
to dip their proſtituted Pens into the Ink of 
Calumny; and, libel Virtue, to feed the 
Rancor of their Patron's Malice, who pines 
at the Proſperity of ſuperior Worth. 


IT behoves Us therefore to guard againſt 
ſuch lurking Traytors. We ought-to join 
Witl, Unanimity, leſt We encourage our Ene- 


mies 


To) 
mies Abroad, by our unnatural Diviſions at 
Home, Every Conſideration, conſpires to 


perſuade Us to ſo defirable an Union. We 


are happy in a Mr, of whoſe inflexible 
Attachment to the Intereſt of his King and 
Country (from a long ſeries of Loyalty and Pa- 
triotiſm) We have received the moſt inconteſti- 
ble Proofs. Conſtancy, is the ſureſt Mark of 
Wiſdom ; and ſuch ſteady Perſeverance, in an 
invariable Courſe of irreproachable Conduct, 
is the ſtrongeſt Evidence of an honeſt Zeal, 
directed by ſound Judgement, 


Wx are happy alſo in a Prince, Who has 
never made the leaſt Encroachment, on the 
Liberiies of his People; Who ſways the Scep- 
ter with Moderation, fills the Throne with 
| Glory, and thus irradiates the Crown, with 


reflected Luſtre; whoſe Reign does Honour 


to his Subjects, and diffuſes TOY: among 
his People. 


To complete our Felicity, We are bleſt 
with a riſing Progeny, who are formed for 
Greatneſs, and trained to Government, under 


the wiſe Influence of the beft of Mornarchs. 


„ 


